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Setting the Stage 

by Howard N. Fox 
Curator of Contemporary Art 

W ithin the myriad revolutions and often bewildering complex¬ 
ities of contemporary art it is possible to discern two major 
approaches, or philosophies, to the creation and experience of 
works of art. First, there is a “clinical,” or empirical, approach, pe¬ 
culiarly constant and even dominant in the modern age, that 
stresses the appreciation of the object for its inherent physical 
properties, the process of its manufacture, and the sensual experi¬ 
ence of its aesthetic presence. It is generally the artist’s intention 
that such an object be experienced empirically, solely by observa¬ 
tion, as a thing in and unto itself, and for the pleasure of the experi¬ 
ence, without regard for any conditions outside of the object. 

Second, there is a “theatrical,” or imaginative, approach, tradi¬ 
tionally more pervasive, in which the object is presented to refer to 
or represent something real or imagined in the “life-world” of 
human experience that is understood to exist outside of the work of 
art, a work whose mission is to reveal, to engender, a comprehen¬ 
sion of that life-world. Much modern art has previously stressed 
what was empirically knowable about an object and shunned 
theatricality as artifice and pretense, as deceptive distractions in 
the experience of the “true” nature of a work of art. But many con¬ 
temporary artists, seeking to create a more interpretive art, have 
rediscovered and reaffirmed the significance of theatricality in their 
work. The theatrical approach may be described as the tendency 
for a work of art to present itself as something other than what it is 
empirically known to be, as the capacity for an object to evoke an 
imaginative response to conditions, events, people, or places that 
are not in fact present in the object. 

The four artists in this exhibition — Randy Hayes of Seattle, Tom 
Leeson of Los Angeles, Edward Knippers of Arlington, Virginia, 
and Patricia Patterson of San Diego—were chosen less for their 
stylistic affinities as representational and figurative painters than 
for their theatrical approach to art and their innovative treatment of 
the gallery space as a kind of visual theater. These artists conceive 
the gallery, not as a neutral space for the display of artistic objects, 
but as a kind of staging ground for the engagement of the viewer's 
imagination. They use such theatrical devices as dramatic lighting, 
controlled vistas and approaches, large or larger-than-life scale, 
two-dimensional cutout forms, three-dimensional props, and instal¬ 
lations that surround the viewer. But most important, their works 
collectively reflect a range of subjects that exemplify contemporary 
artists' eager reaffirmation of art’s capacity to reveal and interpret 
the world beyond the object. 

O ften working from photographs, Randy Hayes makes life-size 
pastel drawings of boxers, strippers, pool players, weight 
lifters, prostitutes, and other “types” who inhabit the fringes of ur¬ 
ban America. He then cuts out the drawings to the contours of the 
figures they represent, sandwiches them between a backing of 
fiberboard and a cover sheet of acrylic, both of which are also cut 
to the shape of the figures, and mounts them directly onto a black- 


painted wall of the gallery. In the original photographs the figures 
are rather harshly lit with a dramatic effect, and the cutout drawings 
are correspondingly rendered so that the figures nearly seem to 
project an aura, a radiance, of their own. The acrylic sheets give 
these works a riveting, iconic quality: while glowing out of the dark¬ 
ness in their friezelike arrangement around the dark walls of the 
gallery, Hayes's figures become ominous monumental presences 
that are tragic and erotic. 

The tragic aspect of Hayes’s art has to do with whom he chooses 
to represent and how he portrays them. Generally he draws people 
whose activities immediately confer a certain kind of status or clas¬ 
sification upon them and suggest ways of behavior and feeling that 
we, as viewers or spectators, assign to them. Significantly, Hayes 
says of his figures that they are “playing roles” or “caught in roles.” 
Indeed, Hayes often chooses titles for his works that are intended 
to augment the subtle stereotyping that is central to the experience 
of his art. Titles such as Victor/Victim , Pretender , or Saved are 
highly suggestive and insidiously provoke associations, cuing the 
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viewers' perceptions of the roles Hayes’s subjects play. Although 
the behavior of his subjects is virtually codified by the situations 
they are in, Hayes's renderings are not of generalized types but are 
in fact deeply penetrating, psychological portraits of individuals 
isolated by their socially defined roles. Like his literary forerunners 
in the tradition of American naturalism—such authors as Theodore 
Dreiser, Frank Norris, and Sherwood Anderson — Hayes is inter¬ 
ested in the way in which human behavior may be determined or 
influenced by conditions external to the individual, by social 
norms, or by subconscious forces within the individual. In his 
dispassionate realism, rooted in social alienation and personal iso¬ 
lation, Hayes has an obvious visual ancestry in a line of American 
painters that runs from Thomas Eakins to George Bellows to Ed¬ 
ward Hopper. But unlike the work of these predecessors, Hayes’s 
paintings have a strong erotic undercurrent. 

Hayes’s work is erotic in ways that are distinctly contemporary. It 
is not that his pictures are especially sexual; to the contrary, even 
his drawings and paintings of strippers or couples in or out of love 
are neither seductive in sensuousness nor tawdry with prurient 
appeal. Rather his art is erotic in that his figures are aggressively, 
monumentally physical and aware of their bodies. Indeed, his box¬ 
ers. strippers, weight lifters, and prostitutes often seem to be 
imprisoned in their bodies, caught in the dictates and expectations 
of their roles in life and stalled by their own mortality. It is in his sub¬ 
jects mortality and in their vulnerability to their exploits that the 
fullness of Hayes's tragic vision emerges. Each of his subjects, 
however still, however silent, is poised in an elemental struggle, a 


win-or-lose situation to maintain self and identity. In their statu¬ 
esque poses and their isolation each stands both as an individual 
and as an effigy for all men and women. Hayes’s robust realism is 
fundamentally not reportorial but metaphorical, suggesting 
through the most evocative and elemental poses, gestures, and 
situations the existential struggle faced by all human beings for 
survival with a sense of purpose. 

E ven during a period characterized by individual styles and per¬ 
sonal expression in art, Tom Leeson’s cutout paintings and 
sculptures are notably idiosyncratic. His studio is filled with 
outsized representations of rulers, tape measures, and other preci¬ 
sion instruments; apparently random piles of chairs, tables, and 
architectural fragments are strewn in odd corners, but a second 
glance reveals them to be meticulously arranged still lifes that are 
constructed with deliberately imperfect angles, like stage props 
meant to suggest false perspective, and painted so that they occa¬ 
sionally seem to disappear into their surroundings; and cutout, 
“life-size" images of cherubs race playfully about the walls. All of 
this gives the effect of having entered some heavenly realm, gov¬ 
erned not by an all-knowing deity but by various systems of order 
and logic that seem somehow in a state of ruckus and populated 
not by adoring choirs of angels but by mischievous winged putti. 

Through all of Leeson's carefully orchestrated chaos can be dis¬ 
cerned a parable or allegory of sorts, an argument by example, 
about Leeson’s vision of the nature of reality and the artist’s role in 
our perception of that reality. Significantly, what Leeson chooses to 





depict in his curious art may all be described as ideals: his rulers 
are representations of logical and mathematical systems of order¬ 
ing and quantifying, visual analogies of pure thought: his architec¬ 
tural elements—doorways, windows, wall fragments—stand as 
exemplars of how mankind physically constructs and orders the 
world; and his cherubs are of course members of the immediate 
family of angels, cherubim, and seraphim, who are the traditional 
representations in Western art of idealized human beings and the 
human soul. But in Leeson’s art we see that these idealized forms 
are susceptible, sometimes comically, to conditions in the material 
world. Leeson's rulers, for example, so painstakingly exact in their 
calibrations, are no ordinary replications: they are rendered in 
wildly exaggerated scale, so that the image of a twelve-inch ruler 
might be eight- or nine-feet long and diagrammed over a field of 
the most spontaneous, freehand gestural painting; more than 
merely eccentric, they are absurd in a practical context. Leeson is 
indeed preoccupied with how the supremacy of reason, order, and 
lucid idealism becomes hobbled and ridiculous, or merely quaint, 
when introduced into the daily world. 

At the entrance to Leeson’s workspace, mounted directly on the 
wall and permanently displayed as if it were an icon, is one of his 
most deceptively playful and terse works. It depicts a cherub in 
flight, “tripping” over a chair. The forward spill of the angel, like that 
of the chair, is rendered as a succession of overlapping sequential 
images, suggesting movement in much the same way as Marcel 
Duchamp's Nude Descending a Staircase. The final image of 
Leeson’s angel is a life-size cutout that hovers in front of the sur¬ 
face of the wall, while the image of the chair pitches forth as an 
actual three-dimensional object into the space of the room. Like 
the angel, the chair is intended as the representation of an ideal 
form; in his teachings Plato used the examples of the chair and the 
table to help explain his concept of the immaterial ideals, or 
“forms,” that he described as absolute realities, of which all mate¬ 
rial manifestations are shadows, man’s vain attempts to fulfill that 
absolute reality. 

Leeson is a Platonist of sorts, though his basic philosophical 
yearning is less to reveal the abstract idea behind the concrete 
than to expose what happens when the ideal is drawn into the 
material world. Thus, the angel tripping over the chair reflects 
Leeson’s pervasive concern for the translation of ideas into objects 
and the transformation of creative impulses into works of art; it is all 
a comedy of errors. Leeson delights in the subversion of rational 
and mathematical ideals by using the arbitrariness and patent 
absurdity of the forms of their physical expression, and he always 
dramatically counterpoints his presentation of unswerving logical 
ideals with a playful human ideal in the form of his mischievous 
cherubs. For this exhibition Leeson presents his most complex and 
ambitious project to date: The Anxiety of the Influence of New Stu¬ 
dios on Old Work . It features a virtual platoon of cherubs, painted in 
a miscellany of styles, flying through a slightly opened door and 
into the gallery space. They come bearing rulers, a tape measure, 
numerals, and the letters of the alphabet—all the elements of pure 
thought made visible and tangible. It is as if Leeson’s cherubs have 
raided some celestial storehouse of ideas and pirated them away 


to the human world. All of this suggests that the larger allegory of 
Leeson’s art is about the role of the artist, of all artists, in human 
existence. 

I f Leeson’s work reflects an implicit secular humanism, the art of 
Edward Knippers reveals a devout religious inspiration. Probing 
the grand painterly styles of the past, from the Italian Renaissance 
to the baroque to German romanticism, Knippers paints pictures of 
grand conception and deep spiritual conviction. He always works 
on large wood panels, four-feet wide and eight-feet tall, which he 
often combines in diptychs or triptychs, and his subjects are 
always religious and allegorical, depicting episodes from the 
Bible, the lives of the saints, or Christian parables. His installation 
for this exhibition, Interrogation Room, is a ten-panel painting that 
fills all four walls of its specially constructed gallery and confronts 
the viewer with larger-than-life images of resounding power. It 
depicts the flagellation of Christ. 

The effect of Knippers’s theater-in-the-round is to situate the 
viewer, imaginatively and dramatically, in the same obscure room 
as the agonized Christ. It is a device not much used in modern 
painting and is closer in spirit to the theatrical presentation of reli¬ 
gious painting in European cathedrals and sanctuaries, such as 
the Sistine chapel, where what is depicted in the ceiling frescoes 
exerts its presence as if it were really there in the actual space of 
the chapel. 

In fact, Knippers’s art is an anomaly by any modern standard. 
Stylistically it echoes the past yet perpetuates no style or painterly 
tradition in particular. And while his subjects are fairly standard 
ones in Western art—for example, the story of Salome and John 
the Baptist—stylistically they resemble works in no cathedral or 
museum, and they are not reminiscent of any popular Bible illustra¬ 
tions. If Knippers’s painting resembles anything recognized as an 
established style, it is in the bravado of his tumultuous, nearly reck¬ 
less, gestural painting, a technique that has apparent affinities with 
some strains of so-called “neo-expressionist” tendencies in cur¬ 
rent art. But his art does not spring from the essentially psychologi¬ 
cally and socially oriented neo-expressionist impulse; Knippers is 
much more committed to the revelation of Christian truth than per¬ 
sonal or social ones. In this respect his art is anomalous not only 
stylistically but also because it is different in intent from most main¬ 
stream, largely areligious, modern art. 

This is not to say that spiritual expression has been absent from 
twentieth-century art; to the contrary, much of the finest art of the 
modern epoch has had a distinctly spiritual basis. However, spiri¬ 
tuality was generally sublimated into nonobjective or abstract 
forms: for example. Mondrian’s Theosophy was expressed through 
the pure geometry of his art, and certain artists, ranging from Con¬ 
stantine Brancusi to Jackson Pollock to Eva Hesse, evinced spiri¬ 
tuality through totemic forms. But in the expansive arena of con¬ 
temporary art, the totemic, fetishistic, and abstract or nonobjective 
modes that have often characterized the spiritual search in modern 
art are being joined by a resurgence of traditional, allegorical 
forms, such as those in Knippers’s art. A growing number of con¬ 
temporary artists have reaffirmed the role of art to mediate 



between physical or worldly reality and metaphysical reality. They 
seem to have found many modern art forms to be curiously too “lit¬ 
eral,” too bound to particular material or formal manifestations, to 
serve their impulses toward religious, creedal expression. 

In effect, Knippers has chosen a decidedly unmodern form for 
his art. He renders the figures and settings so that they seem rec¬ 
ognizable, worldly, and “real”; yet they refer to no specific time or 
place. They are dislocated from history, mythicized, in their gen¬ 
erality. Abstracted and generalized though they are, the actors in 
Knippers’s mythic dramas are rendered in such a “barbarous,” 
painterly style and titanic scale that their immediacy and presence 
are inescapable. His central figures are at once from this world and 
from no world, both visceral and abstract, both for now and forever. 
Through his painting, Knippers creates a visual metaphor for his 
devout faith in Christ’s humanity as well as his divinity, a painterly 
corollary of the artist’s belief in the presentness of the Savior in the 
world. 

I n recent years the art of Patricia Patterson has dealt with the daily 
life, the mundane events, and the perennial rhythms of the tiny vil¬ 
lage of Kilmurvey, Ireland, where she goes to live every summer. 


Patterson presents her subjects—the village, its houses, their 
rooms, and inhabitants—as intimately conceived theatrical tab¬ 
leaux. During the 1970s and into the early 1980s her art took the 
form of small-scale, three-dimensional constructions, resembling 
model stage sets, that recreated the interiors of the Kilmurvey 
houses; foot-high, freestanding, painted cutouts represented the 
people who lived in them. 

In subsequent work Patterson deleted the cutout figures and 
expanded the stagelike format to fill the gallery space. Her con¬ 
structions are three-dimensional versions of the same rooms 
depicted in the paintings that she hangs on the walls. All of the im¬ 
agery, from the framed paintings to the room-sized setting to the 
specially constructed full-scale props that represent a hearth, a 
kitchen table, or other furniture, are executed in Patterson’s char¬ 
acteristic style of sketchy, abbreviated forms and bright, airy 
colors. 

But the simplicity and straightforwardness of Patterson’s art is 
deceptive. For in her representations of the remote and unassum¬ 
ing life in Kilmurvey, Patterson intends an elemental drama of 
human existence, an evocation of the primal realities that animate 
and give meaning to the numberless ordinary moments of daily liv- 
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ing that collectively add up to the very substance of lifetimes. Thus, 
an image of her friend Coil in making bread or her friend Nan 
preparing dinner in her rustic kitchen connotes the daily toil of all 
humans to provide food and shelter, to sustain life; a drawing of a 
group gathered around a wooden table stands for human 
gatherings and societal formations everywhere; and a painting 
based on a snapshot of a man and woman kissing evokes the 
embrace, the passions, the griefs of all lovers through the ages. 

In Patterson's latest and perhaps richest work, created specially 
for this exhibition, the Kilmurvey images, so idyllic and nostalgic, 
are now confronted by visual and verbal messages that are dis¬ 
tinctly, emphatically American: the images of championship divers 
Greg Louganis and Wendy Wyland diving near San Diego; a pic¬ 
ture of rock stars Mick Jagger and Tina Turner singing together 
during the 1985 LiveAid concert; and panels of text featuring song 
lyrics by such pop musicians as the Talking Heads and Bob 
Marley. As the work’s title connotes, Here and There, Back and 
Forth is about the artist's attempt to reconcile her accustomed life 
as an American and a resident of Southern California with the 
meaning of her yearly pilgrimage to the distant Aran Islands in the 
North Atlantic. The psychological need she felt to make this work 
was catalyzed by the very recent arrival of television in the remote 
Irish villages of those islands and how it affected life there. Instead 


of despoiling the life in Kulmurvey that Patterson knew so well, as 
she feared it would, the situation gave her new insights into the 
affinities between the popular art forms of the two cultures. Thus, 
she juxtaposes Bob Marley’s urgent, plaintive lyrics about his love 
in “Rock it, Baby" with lines, taken from a textbook for teaching the 
Irish language, in which two young girls gossip about their dates at 
a dance the night before, lines that reminded Patterson of the lyrics 
and language of traditional Irish songs. 

Like Patterson’s earlier works, Here and There, Back and Forth 
transcends being a merely personal reminiscence of the artist's 
travels and observations. Patterson continues the imaginative im¬ 
portation of people and places of the life-world into the art object, 
just as she has always done, but now from an expanded field. 
Significantly, the content of the predominant images and texts in 
this new work is about interpersonal connection, communication, 
and the desire to belong. Here and There, Back and Forth 
becomes a metaphor for communication itself, for the hunger of 
the mind to synthesize what it knows, and for the psychological 
need to have the myriad, often contradictory, moments and experi¬ 
ences of life reflect, explain, and enrich one another. 

T his notion of correspondence is a key issue not only for 
Patterson but also for Knippers, Leeson, and Hayes. Indeed. 
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these artists are less concerned with the formal and technical in¬ 
novations of their works than they are intent upon revealing an at¬ 
titude, a vision, of the purpose of their art. Like many contemporary 
artists, they do not endorse a conception of the work of art as pri¬ 
marily a discrete, autonomous object capable of being experi¬ 
enced by empirical observation, as if it existed in a vacuum. 

Rather, the works of these artists are rooted in a concept of the 
object’s theatricality, its fundamental correspondence to some¬ 
thing real or imagined, something that does not in fact inhere in the 
object. To the disciplined confinements of the empirical and object- 
bound art of the real, they prefer the imaginative dimension of an 
art of fiction, corresponding to life experience, in which what is 
actually present is of less consequence than what is virtually 
present. This is their fundamental theatricality: the inducement of 
wonder. 
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